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Government 


To  ease  religious  tension  which  has  kept  general 
school-aid  measures  bottled  up  in  the  House  for  almost 
six  weeks,  a  Commerce  subcommittee  suddenly  passed  a 
$35,000,000  school  health  bill  last  month.  The  proposal 
contains  none  of  the  features  which  have  caused  Catholic 
leaders  to  assail  the  $300,000,000  Barden  measure  and 
those  who  support  it  (see  ‘'Replying  to  Cardinal  Spellman,” 
RELIGION).  Funds  for  school  health  would  be  distributed 
similarly  to  those  now  granted  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  with  the  federal  government  dealing  directly 
with  parochial  institutions  in  those  states  whose  laws  pro¬ 
hibit  use  of  public  money  for  non-public  schools.  (Like 
S1411,  already  approved  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  health  examinations,  but  it  also 
specifies  that  a  school  may  pay  subsequent  doctors’  bills 
for  indigent  pupils.) 

If  plans  of  House  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCormack 
carry  through,  passage  of  the  health  measure  by  the  House 
will  lessen  Catholic  objections  to  general  aid  for  public 
schools  and  will  clear  the  way  for  committee,  then  floor 
action  on  either  the  Taft  or  Barden  bills.  In  the  meantime. 
Rep.  Hugo  L.  Sims  (D-S.C.)  is  seeking  to  force,  through 
a  discharge  petition,  a  House  vote  on  the  Taft  measure 
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which  skirts  the  religious  issue.  “Aid  to  schools  is 
doomed,”  he  states,  “if  the  House  attempts  to  meet  head- 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  parochial  schools  should  be 
permitted  to  share  in  federal  funds.” 

A  national  school  construction  blll9  drawn 
up  last  month  by  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  sub¬ 
committee,  would  establish  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  program  for  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  school 
building.  With  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  left  up 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  the  measure  provides:  (1) 
$5,000,000  for  state- wide  surveys  of  building  needs  (2) 
that  federal  funds  be  matched  with  state  money  on  a  50-50 
basis,  and  distributed  according  to  school-age  population 
(3)  that  the  program  be  handled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  through  state  educational  agencies — except  in 
the  case  of  “distressed”  school  districts,  which  would  re¬ 
ceive  aid  directly  from  the  federal  government  (4)  that 
these  districts,  overburdened  with  increased  population 
and  experiencing  a  reduced  tax  base  because  of  federal 
projects,  receive  70%  of  the  first  $100,000,000  and  10% 
of  all  other  appropriations  made  in  the  first  year  of  the 
act  (5)  that  allotments  be  made  to  school  districts  for 
preparing  school  building  plans. 

Besides  serving  as  a  foundation  for  both  emergency  and 
long-range  school  construction,  the  program  would  be 
valuable  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  should 
there  be  a  general  business  decline,  sub-committee  mem¬ 
bers  pointed  out.  However,  they  predicted  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  not  be  considered  by  the  full  committee  until 
general  aid  to  education  is  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

Sapplementlng  the  Housing  Aet,  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  last  month  by  Senator  Sparkman 
(D-Ala.)  would  provide  long-term  government  loans  at 
low  interest  for  construction  of  college  dormitories  and 
faculty  housing  projects.  A  new  agency,  the  Cooperative 
Housing  Administration,  would  be  established  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Last  week  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams,  president  of  the  U.  of 
New  Hampshire,  represented  the  Assn,  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed. 
in  testifying  in  the  bill’s  favor.  He  told  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  that  the  post-war  jump  in 
college  enrollment — from  1,300,000  in  1940  to  2,410,000 
at  present — was  a  permanent,  not  temporary  increase,  and 
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that  government-provided  emergency  housing  would  not 
he  a  satisfactory  solution. 

VA  control  over  private  schools  is  forcing 
many  veterans  off  student  rolls,  private  vocational  and 
technical  school  educators  testified  at  a  Senate  Veterans’ 
subcommittee  hearing  last  month.  Up  for  discussion  were 
two  bills:  (1)  a  measure,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  would  strengthen  its  hand  in  determin¬ 
ing  tuition  fees  (2)  legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Taft,  McCarthy  (R-Wis.)  and  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
which  would  keep  final  authority  over  veterans’  training 
in  state  educational  agencies. 

Stating  that  the  VA  already  is  fixing  fees,  private  school¬ 
men  claimed  that  at  present  thousands  of  dollars  in  tuition 
are  being  withheld  from  state-approved  institutions;  that 
the  VA,  not  state  education  departments,  actually  decides 
whether  a  school  is  worthy  of  giving  veterans  the  educa¬ 
tion  accorded  them  in  the  GI  bill. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Relationships  of  Education  and  the  Federal  Government,  Francis 
J.  Brown.  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  25p.  30c.  (Report  of  a  conference  on  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  federal  government  and  education.) 

“Federal  Control  Increases  Through  Supreme  Court  Decisions," 
J.  C.  Moffitt.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan, 
Chicago  II.  (A  review  of  rulings  which  have  increased  federal 
control  of  education.) 


Administration 


Growing  interest  In  pnbllc  schools  was  noted 
by  Roy  E,  Larsen,  president  and  director  of  Time,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  Public 
Schools,  when  he  spoke  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  School  Development  Council  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  recently.  In  a  “progress  report”  on  the  newly- 
formed  commission  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  20). 
he  said  that  the  organization  already  had  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  persons  all  over  the  country,  some 

seeking  assistance  in  organizing  citizens’  committees  for 

public  schools,  others  telling  of  the  activities  of  such 
groups  already  in  operation. 

One  of  these  is  the  Inyo  County  Educational  Planning 
Commission  which  has  been  functioning  for  the  past  four 
years  in  Inyo  County,  Calif.,  a  large,  sparsely-settled  and 
mountainous  county  of  approximately  2,000  school-age 
population.  Consisting  of  12  educators  and  30  laymen,  the 
group  has  taken  the  lead  in  cutting  the  number  of  school 
districts  from  33  to  14,  in  establishing  a  uniform  teach¬ 
ers’  salary  schedule  with  a  $2,700  floor,  in  adding  agri¬ 
culture,  woodworking,  auto-mechanics,  aviation,  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing  and  work-experiences  to  the  high  school 
curriculum.  In  several  other  California  school  systems, 
lay  committees  are  making  a  special  study  of  citizenship 
education  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  51. 
Some  of  these  groups,  though  organized  for  a  specific 
task,  may  choose  to  stay  in  business  after  their  job  is 
completed,  it  is  believed. 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  school  committee  was  con¬ 
ceived  for  a  special  purpose — ^to  make  a  survey  on  the 


need  for  school  construction,  repairs  and  equipment,  and 
to  study  the  problem  of  teachers’  salaries.  However,  after 
finishing  its  work  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
school  officials  and  the  public,  it  resolved  into  a  permanent 
committee  to  work  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Battle 
Creek  schools. 

Sometimes  such  committees  are  part  of  community 
councils  which  serve  all  areas — health,  recreation,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  employment,  as  well  as  education. 
Often  elusive  (they  come  and  they  go),  efforts  made  to 
catalog  them  are  rare.  A  survey  in  Michigan,  however, 
found  that  there  were  66  community  councils  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  state  as  of  April.  It  also  found  that  over  a 
period  of  12  years,  59%  of  all  community  councils  formed, 
supposedly  as  permanent  organizations,  vanished.  Re¬ 
porting  on  the  survey  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Michigan 
U.  School  of  Education  Bulletin,  Dr.  Howard  Y.  Me- 
Clusky  lists  the  factors  which  apparently  have  brought 
success  to  those  councils  which  have  remained  active  and 
healthy.  He  states  that  they  appear  to  have  these  things 
in  common:  (1)  clear-cut  goals,  with  emphasis  on  objec¬ 
tives  rather  than  on  machinery  of  operation  (2)  broad 
and  inclusive  membership  (3)  continuity  of  leadership 
(4)  high  quality  of  leadership  (5)  working  sub-com¬ 
mittees  which  include  persons  not  on  the  council  (6)  skill 
in  presenting  evidence  of  achievement  to  the  community 
(7)  resources  in  and  outside  the  community,  which  they 
use  in  planning  programs,  training  leaders  and  in  solving 
problems  that  require  technical  and  specialized  knowledge. 

Ilosnlts  of  complacency  toward  public  schools 
are  pictured  in  the  film,  “The  Sixth  Chair,”  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Nat.  School  Service  Institute,  Chicago. 
Designed  as  a  medium  through  which  educators  may  show 
citizens  in  the  community  why  schools  can’t  get  along 
without  their  help,  the  film  puts  particular  emphasis  on 
the  dangers  that  lie  behind  the  “let-George-do-it”  attitude 
that  many  persons  have  toward  public  education.  The 
film  is  available  for  a  free  booking  from  the  Institute’s 
office,  Shop  307,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  or  it  may  be 
purchased  for  $75  per  print. 

Labor-§pon§ored  teaching  aids  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  schools  in  large  quantities  in  the  future,  it  is 
predicted.  Although  unions  have  long  complained  about 
business  propagandizing  through  films,  booklets,  etc., 
supplied  free  to  schools,  labor  organizations  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  thing.  Last  year  the  United  Electrical 
Workers  (CIO)  sent  out  a  Teachers’  Kit  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  unions,  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  stones  with 
a  labor  background  for  youngsters.  Other  unions  are 
said  to  be  eyeing  the  cordiality  with  which  they  were 
received  in  industrial  communities.  (See  “To  Win  Support 
for  Free  Enterprise,"  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

Reports  on  school  reorganization  show 
strides  being  made  this  summer  toward  elimination  of 
small  and  inactive  school  districts  in  at  least  two  states 
where  reorganization  measures  were  enacted  by  1949 
legislatures. 

Consolidation  committees  have  been  set  up  in  all  Colo¬ 
rado  counties,  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Freed,  state  commissioner 
of  education,  discloses.  In  two  years,  the  state’s  1,750 
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school  districts  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third, 
she  indicates. 

In  Texas,  there  is  a  sudden  flurry  of  mergers,  for  a  new 
state  law  is  aimed  at  snuffing  out  districts  which  maintain 
their  entity,  but  do  not  maintain  a  school.  Districts  which 
must  consolidate  are  those  that  have  had  no  schools  in 
operation  for  two  years.  These  dormant  units,  according 
to  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Assn.,  account  for  from  1,200 
to  1,600  of  the  state’s  3,800  districts. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools,  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  40p.  I5c.  (Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the 
US.,  1945-46.) 

Educational  Leadership  in  Action,  Nat.  Conference  of  Professors 
of  Educational  Administration.  (A  survey  of  the  views  and 
practices  of  860  school  administrators  on  pupil  and  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  in  policy  planning.  Copies  are  available  from  John 
Lund,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.) 

“What  Effect  Has  the  Size  of  Districts  on  Pupil  Transportation?” 
Julian  E.  Butterworth.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1949.  919  N. 
Michigan,  Chicago  11.  (Suggestions  for  studies  analyzing  pupil 
transportation  cost.) 

The  Development  of  Education  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Adolph 
Erich  Meyer.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  626p. 
$6.45  and  $4.85.  (A  new  edition  on  20th  century  education  with 
more  material  on  workers'  education,  intercultural  education  and 
the  rise  of  the  Progressive  Education  Assn.) 

“The  School  Lunchroom,"  School  Executive,  July  1949.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y,  16.  (A  series  of  articles  on  organizing  and  operating 
the  school  lunch  program.) 


Proiesaional  Retailons 


The  fourth  year  of  teachers’  exchange, 

authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act,  is  coming  up.  Ninety- 
three  U.S.  teachers  already  have  left  for  Great  Britain,  16 
will  go  to  Canada,  seven  to  France,  and  a  similar  number 
from  each  of  those  countries  will  come  to  the  U.S.  Two 
other  countries — Belgium  and  Norway — may  be  added  to 
the  exchange  list  before  the  fall  term  starts,  according  to 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Smith,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Education  Exchanges,  Office  of  Education. 

Many  states  have  had  legal  restrictions  which  prevented 
exchange  of  teachers  in  the  past,  he  points  out.  However, 
these  have  been  cleared  up  by  state  legislatures  until  at 
present  only  teachers  in  Arizona,  Iowa,  Nevada  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  eligible  for  the  program. 
Announcements  of  the  1950-51  teachers’  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  made  in  October,  it  is  reported. 

Teachers  in  Tennessee  will  receive  perhaps  the 
nicest  salary  raise  during  1949-50  that  teachers  get  any¬ 
where.  All  with  four  years  of  training  will  be  paid  $470 
more  than  during  the  last  school  year.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  obtaining  the  increase,  incidentally,  is  being  given  the 
Tennessee  Education  Assn,  and  its  executive  secretary. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Holt,  who  recently  became  president  of  the  NEA. 

Of  08,000  veterans  planning  to  teaeh, 

only  1,499  were  enrolled  in  elementary  school  training 
courses  last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  largest  group,  52,902  was  enrolled 


in  general  education  courses,  14,210  were  taking  physical 
education  and  5,990  were  preparing  for  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts. 

Gaining  in  economic  security,  approximately 
43%  of  teachers  in  the  country  now  have  tenure,  while 
another  36%  are  afforded  the  protection  of  continuing 
contracts,  Supt.  of  the  Lakewood  (Ohio)  Schools  Martin 
W.  Essex,  chairman  of  the  NEA  Committee  on  Tenure 
and  Academic  Freedom,  disclosed  at  the  NEA  convention. 
Although  the  situation  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  25  years  ago, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  he  added.  Next  steps,  he  indi¬ 
cated  are  (1)  extending  tenure  legislation  to  cover  teach¬ 
ers  in  small  school  districts  (2)  enactment  of  laws  requir¬ 
ing  school  boards  to  inform  probationary  teachers  of 
deficiencies  at  stated  times  (3)  obtaining  security  for 
school  administrators.  Teachers  who  enjoy  tenure,  he 
said,  are  frequently  not  permitting  the  administrator  to 
forget  that  he  has  no  protection. 

A  full  week  of  induction  activities  is  being 
planned  for  both  old  and  new  teachers  by  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  school  system.  While  the  week  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  conferences  in  which  school  policies  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained,  its  highlight  will  be  “Visiting  Day” 
when  all  teachers  go  to  industrial  and  business  concerns 
of  their  choice  to  get  first-hand  information  on  the  com¬ 
munity’s  business  operations  and  talk  over  with  the  man¬ 
agement  ways  of  coordinating  community  resources  with 
the  school’s  instructional  program. 

First  listing  of  foreign  scholarships  and 

fellowships,  sponsored  by  agencies  in  some  34  countries, 
has  just  been  completed  by  UNESCO.  A  total  of  16,000 
such  awards  are  given  by  governments,  foundations,  uni¬ 
versities,  organizations  and  individuals  throughout  the 
world.  With  many  others  attending  schools  outside  their 
homelands  on  their  own  funds  (approximately  26,000 
foreign  students  studied  in  the  U.S.  last  year),  UNESCO 
calls  the  booming  student  exchange  the  “biggest  educa¬ 
tional  shuttle  of  all  time.”  There  are  many  applicants  for 

the  available  scholarships.  When  Italian  papers  announced 
seven  U.S.  awards  last  year,  6,000  Italian  students  rushed 
to  apply. 

102  reports  from  new  principals  recently 
have  been  submitted  to  Don  C.  Rogers,  assistant  supt.  in 
charge  of  elementary  education  in  Chicago.  Written 
by  102  principals  who  have  just  completed  their  first  year 
as  heads  of  Chicago  elementary  schools,  the  reports  are 
self-appraisals  on  school-community  relationships,  teacher- 
pupil  relationships,  achievements  of  the  school,  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  plans  for  the  future.  Their  compilation 
would  show  that  the  Chicago  principalship  requires  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  participation  in  community  and 
civic  affairs.  Dr.  Rogers  says. 

A  currieulam  In  llbrarlanship,  with  courses 
for  school  administrators,  teachers  and  community  librar¬ 
ians,  is  being  offered  for  the  first  time  this  summer  by  the 
U.  of  Nebraska.  Part  of  a  state  campaign  to  improve 
libraries  in  schools  (and  to  put  them  in  many  schools 
where  libraries  are  non-existent) ,  the  courses  are  planned 
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to  show  administrators  and  teachers  how  the  library  can 
be  made  an  important  part  of  the  educational  program. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Use  of  the  National  Teacher  Examinations  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,”  David  G.  Ryans.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research, 
May  1949.  (A  paper  on  the  interpretation  of  test  scores.) 

Building  Roads  to  Peace,  Institute  of  International  Relations.  Div. 
of  Exchange  of  Persons,  Dept,  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.  ( An 
explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  international  exchange  programs 
and  list  of  organizations  sponsoring  educational  exchanges.) 

“A  New  Trend  Graduate  Program  for  Elementary  School  Teach¬ 
ers”  Maxwell  G.  Park.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  May  1949. 
(Suggestions  made  are  based  on  opinions  of  New  York  teachers 
and  superintendents  on  what  graduate  offerings  should  include.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


When  failures  were  eut  in  half  at  the  Kirk 
junior  high  school  in  Cleveland  this  past  year,  a  “how-to- 
study  campaign”  received  most  of  the  credit.  Since  last 
fall  all  teachers  had  been  concentrating  on  helping  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  eflBcient  study  habits,  while  students 
themselves  had  been  armed  with  sets  of  directions,  which 
if  followed,  were  supposed  to  prevent  them  from  wasting 
time  studying — which  a  faculty  committee  had  decided 
some  students  actually  had  been  doing.  _ 

The  aids  students  used  were  conceived  by  a  group  of 
Kirk  teachers  who  had  spent  the  preceding  year  examin¬ 
ing  what  already  had  been  done  to  improve  study  habits 
in  the  schools,  and  what  should  be  done.  Guided  by  the 
principle  that  not  only  students  needed  help  in  studying, 
but  that  teachers  needed  assistance  in  teaching  pupils 
how  to  study,  the  committee  produced  sets  of  recommen¬ 
dations  for  general  use  and  suggestions  fitting  each  school 
subject  for  both  students  and  teachers.  While  subject- 
matter  teachers  were  delegated  the  responsibility  of  issu¬ 
ing  and  explaining  subject  study  helps,  homeroom  teach¬ 
ers  took  over  the  job  of  issuing  general  study  directions 
and  guiding  students  in  their  use.  Not  ignored,  parents 
received  sheets  of  advice  on  how  they  could  cooperate  by 
developing  attitudes  and  providing  facilities  which  would 
encourage  productive  study  at  home. 

Although  the  drop  in  the  number  of  failures  at  Kirk 
last  year  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  other  factors  (for 
instance,  the  school  had  just  adopted  a  system  in  which 
each  teacher  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  failure), 
Supt.  L.  L.  Myers  reports  that  a  great  majority  of  students 
and  all  teachers  believe  the  “study  campaign”  was  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  and  have  asked  that  it  be  continued. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Young  Children  Learn  to  Use  Arithmetic,  Lucy  Lynde  Rosenquist. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Statler  Bldg,,  Boston  17.  $2.50.  (Methods  to  be  used 
by  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  the  first  two  grades  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.) 

Our  Teachers  Mold  Our  Nation’s  Future,  Geraldine  Saltzberg. 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  189p.  $2.25.  (Basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching  illustrated  through  "case  histories.”) 

Clinical  Studies  in  Reading,  U.  of  Chicago  Press.  173p.  $3.50. 
(A  report  of  practices  and  research  conducted  to  improve  reading 
at  U.  of  Chicago  reading  clinics.) 

Language  Teaching  in  Grades  1  and  2,  Mildred  A.  Dawson. 
W orld  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  109p.  $1.56. 


Curricula 


A  course  in  ^^W'orld  Institutions,’’  offered 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Newark  (N.Y.)  high  school,  is 
an  example  of  the  curriculum  experiments  that  various 
schools  are  undertaking  to  prevent  “isolated”  learning. 
Required  of  all  lOth-graders,  the  course  is  a  correlation 
of  English  and  social  studies,  is  taught  in  a  single  period 
(primarily  because  the  school,  with  enrollment  of  approx¬ 
imately  380,  wanted  to  provide  four  years  of  both  English 
and  social  studies  without  adding  more  class  periods  to 
its  schedule).  Units  taught  are  (1)  political  institutions, 
or  the  story  of  government  (2)  nationalism  and  imperial¬ 
ism  (3)  the  world’s  great  religions  (4)  cultural  institu¬ 
tions — art,  music,  education  (5)  economic  institutions. 
These  are  studied  through  the  use  of  literature,  resource 
materials,  committee  and  library  assignments. 

According  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  teaches  the 
course,  the  correlated  program  gives  students  a  greater 
understanding  of  both  literature  and  social  studies,  af¬ 
fording  more  opportunities  for  the  development  of  skills 
in  reading,  speaking,  writing,  note-taking,  library  work 
and  group  work  than  the  traditional  lOth-grade  English 
and  history  courses.  Basic  English  skills,  such  as  spelling, 
punctuation  and  word  usage,  she  reports,  are  taken  up 
between  units  as  the  need  arises,  although  some  conven¬ 
tional  English  material  is  shoved  back  into  the  ninth 
grade  or  deferred  to  the  11th. 

While  “World  Institutions”  is  the  only  instance  of  for¬ 
mal  correlation  in  the  Newark  high  school,  the  faculty 
has  just  completed  a  two-year  study  of  curriculum  which 
recommends  that  teachers  make  further  effort  to  inte¬ 
grate  subject-matter,  both  within  and  between  depart¬ 
ments.  (For  a  report  on  subfect-matter  integration  at  the  college 
level,  see  “Correlation  of  Three  Freshmen  Courses,”  below.) 

Class  piano  lessons  were  started  in  450  school 
systems  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year,  Louis  G. 
LaMair,  president  of  the  Amer.  Music  Conference,  re¬ 
ported  at  the  annual  Music  Industry  Trade  Show  con¬ 
ducted  last  week  in  New  York  City. 

Correlation  of  three  freshman  courses 

which  ordinarily  are  handled  by  separate  departments 
will  be  tried  out  at  the  Northwestern  U.  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Education  in  September.  The 
new  offering,  entitled  “Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Human  Behavior,”  will  consist  of  the  materials  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  freshman  introductory  courses  in  anthropology, 
psychology  and  sociology.  Attracting  wide  attention 
among  colleges,  the  new  program  has  been  constructed 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

In  reportinji  on  juvenile  delinquency^  the 

Special  Crime  Study  Commission  in  California  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  public  schools  immediately  start  offering 
adequate  courses  in  family  and  sex  education — a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  California  legislature  turned  down  this 
spring  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5).  Provisions  for 
child  guidance  and  child  care,  year-round  schools,  vo¬ 
cational  training  with  work  experience  and  leadership 
training  also  should  be  made,  the  investigators  said.  Ap- 
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pointed  by  Governor  Earl  Warren  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  growing  juvenile  lawlessness,  the  com¬ 
mission  submitted  some  60  recommendations  in  its  final 
report  last  month,  put  emphasis  on  the  need  for  increased 
attention  to  alcoholism  (which,  it  claimed,  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  home  conditions  leading  to  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency)  and  the  desirability  of  a  teen-age  curfew. 

Blinded  to  local  problems,  most  high  schools, 
even  in  rural  districts,  are  not  offering  the  type  of  con¬ 
servation  education  that  will  save  the  country’s  neglected 
resources.  Prof.  Thos.  F.  Barton  of  Indiana  U.  writes 
in  his  newly  published  book,  “Geography  and  the  High 
School.”  High  schools  should  not  attempt  to  teach  con¬ 
servation  unless  well-trained  teachers,  good  books  and 
necessary  equipment  are  available,  he  says.  He  adds  that 
unless  community  and  regional  problems  are  highlighted, 
most  of  the  value  of  conservation  teaching  is  lost. 

Increase  in  driver  education  was  reported  last 
month  by  the  Amer.  Automobile  Assn.  Almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation’s  26,000  high  schools,  it  said,  now 
provide  some  type  of  driving  instruction.  In  1948-49, 
340,000  students  completed  courses  with  behind-the- 
wheel  training,  100,000  more  than  in  1947-48,  five  times 
as  many  as  in  1946-47.  The  AAA  also  disclosed  that  2,900 
dual-control  cars  now  have  been  assigned  to  schools 
through  the  cooperation  of  auto  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  motor  clubs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Evaluation  in  Curriculum  Development"  H.  H.  Remmers.  School 
&  Society,  July  16,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  au¬ 
thor  points  out  areas  in  which  curriculum  improvement  is  needed.) 

“A  General-Education  Program  Based  on  Student  Needs,"  Regi¬ 
nald  Bell.  School  &  Society,  July  16,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.Y.  23.  (Explanation  of  a  new  program  in  general  education 
started  last  year  at  San  Francisco  State  College.) 

“Priorities  in  Education  for  the  Cold  War  Years”  E.  T.  McSwain. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  11.  (The 
author  suggests  a  shift  in  emphasis  of  school  programs.) 


Guidance 


Veterans’  guidance  centers  at  many  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  will  be  converted  to  serve  the  school 
and  community  when  the  GI  Bill  and  Public  Law  16 
(under  which  centers  operate)  expire,  it  is  reported.  A 
survey  recently  made  for  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education 
reveals  that  four  out  of  five  institutions  with  such  guid¬ 
ance  services  plan  to  continue  them  after  government 
funds  are  withdrawn. 

How  English  courses  supply  guidance  to 

students  in  the  Long  Island  City  (N.Y.)  high  school,  is 
told  in  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  school’s  English 
faculty.  Called  “Principles  and  Practices  of  Guidance  for 
High  School  English  Classes,”  the  report  consists  of  50 
lesson  plans  which  are  used  in  a  graded  series  of  units 
running  from  the  beginning  of  freshman  English  to  the 
end  of  English  8.  Units  start  with  “Orientation  to  High 
School,”  end  with  “The  World  About  Us.”  In  between 
students  study  such  subjects  as  personality  development. 


emotions,  ethical  behavior,  parliamentary  procedure,  fam¬ 
ily  living,  vocations  and  educational  planning  during  the 
one  period  per  week  that  all  English  classes  devote  to 
guidance  lessons.  The  study  outline  is  prefaced  with  the 
observation  that  the  Long  Island  City  English  teachers 
have  found  a  way  to  present  formal  instruction  in  ethics 
and  moral  values  directly,  but  in  a  manner  that  students 
do  not  consider  “preachment.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  Policy  and  Practice,  Robt.  Hendry  Mathewson.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  308p.  t3.  (How  to  evaluate 
guidance  practice  and  plan  guidance  programs.) 

Counseling  the  Individual  Student,  John  W.  Rothney  and  Bert 
A.  Roens.  W m.  Sloane  Assocs.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  364p.  $3. 

Children  Know  Their  Friends,  Ruth  W.  Washburn.  Wm.  Morrow 
&  Co.,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.50.  (A  discussion  of  child  de¬ 
velopment,  centered  around  discipline.) 


Student  Activities 


Iiirowth  in  FFA  membertship  was  announced 
last  month  by  the  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S.  OfiSce 
of  Education.  Of  325,000  boys  enrolled  in  vocational 
agricultural  courses  last  year,  the  service  said,  279,946 
were  members  of  the  organization  “Future  Farmers  of 
America,”  which  it  sponsors.  (See  “Emphasis  in  Vocational 
.Agriculture,”  VOCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL.) 

Cited  as  tbe  best  teen-age  newspaper 

among  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  branches,  the  Pony 
Express  of  Quincy  (Mass.)  high  school  has  brought  both 
honor  and  dividends  to  its  owners.  The  official  high  school 
paper,  it  was  taken  over  last  January  by  the  “Blue  and 
White  Publishing  Co.,”  a  student  “corporation”  affiliated 
with  the  national  organization.  Junior  Achievement,  Inc., 
which  gives  high  school  students  business  training 
through  actual  experience  in  forming  and  operating 
miniature  corporations.  Members  of  the  company  sold 
300  shares  of  stock  at  50c  each  to  students  and  townsfolk 
to  obtain  capital  to  start  publishing,  then  built  up  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  (business  concerns  usually  give 
Junior  Achievement  salesmen  the  glad  hand)  so  that  the 
paper  more  than  paid  for  itself.  When  the  company 
was  liquidated  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  stock¬ 
holders  were  paid  off,  receiving  12%  dividend,  and  the 
remaining  profit  was  turned  over  to  the  Community 
Chest.  Another  publishing  company  will  be  organized 
from  scratch  this  fall. 

Elementary-school  student  conneils  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  according 
to  a  recent  report*  which  explains  why  councils  in  Tyler 
schools  have  succeeded  while  many  elsewhere  have  failed. 

Now  three  years  old,  the  councils  are  organized  very 
simply — members  consist  of  one  boy  and  one  girl  elected 
from  each  home-room,  a  president  chosen  by  the  entire 
student  body,  a  vice-president  and  secretary  picked  at 
the  group’s  first  meeting.  After  each  session,  council 
members  report  the  business  of  the  day  to  their  class¬ 
mates,  receive  their  opinions  to  submit  at  the  following 
meeting.  Council  committees  are  headed  by  upper-grade 
council  members,  but  other  committeemen  are  selected 
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from  among  the  student  body,  lower  as  well  as  upper 
grades,  so  that  more  pupils  will  play  a  direct  part  in  the 
council’s  activities. 

While  not  considered  governing  bodies,  but  advisory 
groups,  the  councils  are  taking  over  more  governing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  they  grow  older  and  become  more  versed 
in  democratic  procedures.  Lower-grade  members,  al¬ 
though  full-fledged  representatives,  actually  take  little 
active  part  in  council  meetings  or  committee  work,  yet 
from  the  careful  reports  they  submit  to  their  home-rooms, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  council  and  are  obtaining,  gradually,  the  meaning 
of  self-government,  teachers  say. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Elementary  Student  Councils  Get  the  Job  Done”  Texas  Out¬ 
look,  July  1949.  410  E.  W eatherford  St.,  Ft.  Worth  3. 

Plays  for  Children,  Seattle  Junior  Programs,  Inc.,  1386  Dexter 
Horton  Bldg.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.  (A  bibliography  of  prize-winning 
plays  for  children’s  theatre.) 

“Why  Not  a  School  Fair?”  Milford  H.  Pratt.  School  Executive, 
July  1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Report  of  a  community  fair 
sponsored  by  the  Barker  Central  School  in  New  York.) 

“Creative  Learning  Through  the  Weekly  Assembly,”  Mary  M. 
Maneval.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago. 


Religion 


Religioa  in  state  universities  will  be  taken  up 
by  a  conference  to  be  conducted  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota 
October  27,  28  and  29.  The  first  meeting  of  its  type  held 
under  the  auspices  of  a  state  university,  the  sessions  are 
being  financed  by  a  $2,500  grant  from  the  Edward  W. 
Hazen  Foundation  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Replying  to  C'ardinal  Spellman,  who  recently 
accused  her  of  religious  intolerance  in  opposing  federal 
aid  for  parochial  schools,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  care¬ 
fully  defined  her  position  in  a  public  letter  to  the  prelate 
last  week.  Denying  bias  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  she  upheld  her  viewpoint  that  what  “is  done  for 
public  schools  should  be  done  for  them  alone,”  that  she 
felt  no  sense  of  “being  an  unworthy  American  mother” 
(as  the  Cardinal  had  charged),  that  she  would  “continue 
to  stand  for  the  things  in  our  government”  which  she 
felt  were  right. 

The  Catholic  ban  on  Communist  writings, 

announced  last  month  in  a  papal  decree  which  forbade 
Roman  Catholics  to  expose  themselves  to  Communist 
doctrines,  will  not  prevent  Catholic  students  from  study¬ 
ing  and  criticizing  Marx  and  his  followers.  Social  science 
curricula  in  Catholic  colleges  long  have  included  critical 
studies  of  the  theories  of  Marx,  Engles.  Lenin  and  Stalin 
— books  which  already  were  on  the  index  of  publications 
banned  except  for  valid  purposes  of  study. 


THE  RECENT  STATE  COURT  DEQSiON  banning  the  use 
of  public  sdhool  buses  by  parochial  school  pupils 
ivas  made  by  the  high  court  in  Washington,  not 
Oregon,  as  stated  in  Education  Summary,  Jidy  5. 


Physical  Education  and  Uealth 


Complete  physical  examinations  for  all 

students  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  health  in  Seymour, 
Tex.,  last  year.  The  first  thorough  health  check-up  in 
Seymour,  and  the  most  comprehensive  program  ever  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  Texas  school,  the  examinations,  when  tallied, 
disclosed  that  750  of  1,100  pupils  needed  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  Most  had  vision  or  dental  defects,  but  some  were 
found  to  have  hidden  auditory  trouble,  bad  hearts,  hernias 
and  other  concealed  ailments.  Doctors  estimated  that 
similar  examinations,  obtained  privately,  would  have 
cost  each  student  $30. 

In  supplying  details  of  the  operation,  Supt.  J.  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  says  that  the  town’s  doctors  and  dentists  (who 
closed  their  oflSces  to  give  examinations  at  schools),  10 
registered  nurses  and  50  parents  made  the  project  a 
success.  Clubs  contributed  money  for  serums  and  the 
state  health  department  provided  funds  for  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Although  parents  were  responsible  for  seeing  that 
their  children’s  defects  were  remedied,  the  school  kept  a 
systematic  check  on  the  corrective  measures  taken,  and 
in  some  instances  obtained  money  through  local  organi¬ 
zations  for  treatments. 

While  Supt.  Hamilton  does  not  claim  a  40%  decrease 
in  the  number  of  failures  recorded  by  Seymour  schools 
last  year  is  a  direct  result  of  the  health  program,  he  re¬ 
ports  that  teachers,  without  exception,  noted  improvement 
in  the  grades  of  many  students  who  received  medical 
attention. 

Urging  that  schools  teach  foot  health,  the 

New  York  State  Podiatry  Society  is  planning  one  of  the 
first  state-wide  campaigns  in  the  nation  to  reduce  foot 
disease  and  deformity.  Aimed  at  schools,  the  foot-health 
drive  will  include  public  pleas  for  regular  foot  examina¬ 
tions  among  school  children,  suggestions  for  adding  in¬ 
struction  in  health  classes  on  the  proper  care  of  feet, 
distribution  of  foot-care  films  (a  new  one,  produced  by 
the  Amer.  Foot  Care  Institute,  is  entitled  “The  Walking 
Machine”)  and  other  educational  material  to  schools. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  proper  shoe  size  and  methods 
of  preventing  athlete’s  foot  and  other  contagious  fungus 
growths.  Dr.  Irving  Furie,  president  of  the  society,  states. 

According  to  medical  statistics,  98%  of  all  babies  are 
born  with  good  feet,  but  41%  of  five-year-olds  and  50% 
of  10-year-olds  are  suffering  from  a  foot  ailment  or  weak¬ 
ness.  Some  type  of  foot  disease  or  deformity  afflicts  90% 
of  all  adult  Americans,  podiatrists  estimate. 

Promoting  an  integrated  health  course 

for  prospective  teachers,  the  Amer.  Dental  Assn,  recently 
announced  that  all  state  dental  societies  now  have  coun¬ 
cils  on  dental  health,  which  stand  ready,  upon  request, 
to  act  as  advisors  in  developing  dental  health  studies 
for  inclusion  in  teachers’  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Introduction  to  Community  Recreation,  Geo.  D.  Butler.  McCraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  t4.50.  (A  new  edition 
of  a  standard  text  on  community  recreation,  it  includes  material 
on  the  organization,  administration  and  financing  of  recreation 
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departments,  additions  regarding  new  philosophies  of  recreation, 
statistics  on  how  leisure  time  is  being  used.) 

“Noon-Hour  Intramurals,”  Roland  F.  Ross.  Scholastic  Coach, 
June  1949.  7  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  3.  (How  the  noon-hour  is  used  for 
athletics  at  the  Central  School  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y.) 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  Sports,  Louis 
E.  Means.  C.  V.  Mobsy  Co.,  3523  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis.  442p.  $5.75. 
(The  development  of  intramural  sports,  presentation  of  current 
practices  and  suggestions  for  future  planning.) 

Health  Education,  Joint  Committee  of  the  NEA  and  Amer.  Medical 
Assn.  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  4I3p.  $3. 
( A  revised  text  for  teacher  education.) 


Audto^V  isual 


To  guide  educational  broadcasters,  a  con¬ 
ference  conducted  by  the  U.  of  Illinois  with  the  financial 
aid  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  recently  made,  among 
others,  these  recommendations:  broadcasters  should  (1) 
establish  a  central  service  for  sharing  educational  pro¬ 
grams  (2)  establish  regional  educational  networks  (3) 
set  up  a  national  educational  transcription  service  (4) 
establish  a  central  and  permanent  administrative  office 
and  editorial  headquarters. 

A  new  scale  for  film  appraisal  recently  has 
been  published  by  the  Stanford  Press.  Designed  by 
James  P.  Fitzwater,  director  of  visual  education  for  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  the  scale  is  presented  on  two 
forms,  one  on  which  previewers  rate  the  film’s  content 
and  presentation,  the  other  on  which  teachers  grade  its 
worth  according  to  student  reaction. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Randolph,  Wis.  355p.  $5.  (A  new  compilation  of  free  films,  list¬ 
ing  511  new  titles  and  a  total  of  1,716.) 

“A  Successful  Classroom  Film  Program  on  a  Rental  Basis,”  C.  J. 
Dintelman.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chica¬ 
go  II,  (Description  of  a  film  program  in  Seward,  III.,  schools. 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Emphasis  in  vocational  agriculture  too 

often  is  placed  on  individual  projects,  with  other  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  farming  neglected,  according  to  Lloyd 
J.  Phipps,  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Education,  who 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  state.  Although  farm  record-keeping  was  ranked 
third  in  importance  by  285  vocational  agricultural  teach¬ 
ers,  only  57  of  the  same  group  included  it  in  their  own 
programs,  he  said.  Farm  management  also  was  rated 
high,  but  only  95  teachers  reported  that  they  taught  much 
about  it. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  incidentally,  pointed  out 
last  month  that  there  still  are  far  too  few  schools  offering 
vocational  training  in  farming.  While  between  200,000 
and  300,000  new  farmers  are  needed  to  replace  those  who 
die,  retire  and  otherwise  leave  the  farm  each  year,  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  courses  are  graduating  only  about  75.- 
000  students  annually,  it  estimated. 


Adult  Education 


Aualyses  of  GED  tests  results  reveal  that  scores 
increase  with  the  age  level  of  examinees,  even  though  the 
extent  of  their  formal  education  remains  the  same  or  even 
decreases,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  chief 
of  the  Airmen  Information  and  Education  Branch,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services  Division,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Pointing  out 
that  the  positive  relationship  between  age  and  average 
score  offers  encouragement  for  adults  seeking  more 
education,  he  advises  adult  educators  to  incorporate  ex¬ 
aminations  such  as  the  CED  tests  into  their  programs. 

To  win  support  for  free  enterprise,  in¬ 
dustrial  management  must  enter  the  field  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  for  workers,  Robt.  K.  Burns,  executive  officer  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Center  at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  told  the 
Southern  Industrial  Regional  Conference  in  Blue  Ridge, 
N.C.,  last  month.  Unions  are  doing  more  than  industry 
for  adult  education  at  the  present  time,  he  said.  If  they 
continue  in  their  efforts  while  management  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  workers  for 
more  education,  nor  to  show  them  conclusively  their 
stake  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  industry  will  soon  have 
to  fight  for  the  privilege  of  educating  workers,  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 

The  CIO,  incidentally,  recently  announced  50  summer 
sessions  on  union  activity  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Combined  enrollment  of  the  courses:  5,000. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Adult  Education  in  Ohio,”  Andrew  Hendrickson.  Adult  Ed. 
Jour.,  July  1949.  167  Public  Square,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  (A  re¬ 
port  of  progress  and  expanding  areas  of  adult  education  in  Ohio.) 


Parent^Tcacher 


Operatiou  of  a  summer  playsehool  is  a 

project  of  the  Mother’s  Club  at  Hamilton  elementary 
school  in  St.  Louis.  Now  in  the  midst  of  its  second  suc¬ 
cessful  season,  the  school  offers  all  the  varied  types  of 
activities  that  children  would  get  at  camp — swimming, 
arts  and  crafts,  picnics,  story-hours,  excursions  about  the 
community.  Originally  started  by  a  small  group  of 
mothers  who  had  been  taking  turns  entertaining  groups 
of  children  in  their  back  yards,  the  program  now  is  super¬ 
vised  by  a  director  employed  by  the  school  board,  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Hamilton  schoolhouse.  Besides  planning  the 
activities,  mothers  employ  five  counselors,  support  the 
project  through  club  and  individual  contributions. 

Benefits  of  pre-sehool  education  are  to  be 

investigated  by  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  which  has  launched  the  study  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Teachers  Assn.  Questionnaires  on  whether 
nursery  schools  are  good  or  bad  for  children  will  be  sent 
hundreds  of  parents  whose  children  have  participated  in 
early  childhood  training  programs.  The  outcome  of  the 
inquiry,  it  is  believed,  will  help  the  two  organizations 
decide  whether  they  should  continue  to  support  legisla¬ 
tion  for  nursery  schools  and  child  care  centers. 
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Building  and  Equipment 


!Vew  uses  for  surplus  equipment  are  cata¬ 
loged  in  the  bulletin  “Adapting  War  Surplus  to  Educa¬ 
tional  Use,”  available  without  charge  from  the  U.S.  OflSce 
of  Education.  Compiled  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities,  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  40-page  report  presents  brief 
descriptions  of  how  some  250  different  types  of  distinctly 
war-time  apparatus  have  been  converted  for  instructional 
purposes  in  school  laboratories  or  shops,  or  have  been 
adapted  for  use  in  the  school  plant  itself. 

Lighting  in  Indianapolis  schoolhonses 

will  be  soon  brought  to  the  public’s  attention — not  only 
in  Indianapolis  but  elsewhere.  The  city  has  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  a  survey  by  the  Nat.  Electric  Mfrs.  Assn., 
which  will  attempt  to  show  what  is  wrong  with  the  light¬ 
ing  of  schools,  recreation  grounds,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  in  a  “typical”  community.  As  the 
project  proceeds,  businesses  and  schools  will  be  given 
information  on  how  their  lighting  faults  can  be  corrected. 

Due  to  a  ^^warehouse”  design,  a  new  element¬ 
ary  school  in  Hobart,  Ind.,  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  53c  per  cubic  foot,  in  comparison  with  other  new 
buildings  in  the  area  which  have  cost  between  SI. 10  and 
SI. 65,  according  to  Supt.  Harlie  Carver.  Essentially,  the 
building  consists  of  a  structural  steel  skeleton  overlaid  on 
the  roof  and  outside  walls  with  corrugated  transite  sheets 
— which  later  may  be  covered  with  brick  veneer,  Supt. 
CaiA’er  points  out.  The  structure  is  designed  to  house  six 
classrooms,  a  teachers’  room,  school  and  principal’s  of¬ 
fices,  an  all-purpose  room  (for  cafeteria,  gymnasium  and 
auditorium)  and  a  kitchen. 

Decline  in  school  consirnclion  costs  was 

reported  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month  in  May.  Some 
areas  revealed  a  10%  drop  from  last  December  when 
costs  hit  an  all-time  high.  Analysts  predict  that  building 
prices  will  continue  to  fall,  although  slightly,  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

To  take  advantage  of  future  price  declines,  and  still 
start  needed  construction  immediately,  some  schools  are 
incorporating  “share-the-savings”  agreements  into  build¬ 
ing  contracts.  Thomas  Higgins,  a  Chicago  building  con¬ 
sultant,  recommends*  a  clause  which  was  written  into 
contracts  between  the  Naperville  (Ill.)  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  builder  of  a  new  high  school  structure. 
Through  this  clause  the  school  received  two-thirds  of  all 
savings — which  amounted  to  89v  of  the  contract. 

Public  opinion  of  school  buildings  is  lowest 
in  the  Elastem  and  Southern  states,  according  to  recent 
Gallup  statistics.  Last  month  poll-takers  found  that  four 
of  every  10  voters  throughout  the  nation  thought  school 
buildings  and  equipment  in  their  communities  inade¬ 
quate.  However  more  were  dissatisfied  than  content  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  while  about 
half  of  Southerners  believed  school  buildings  poor. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Schools  Can  Share  in  Future  Savings”  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug. 
1949.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  11. 


New  Ciaseroom  Material 

A  Film  Showing  Life  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
...  is  the  third  of  the  “Americans  at  Home”  series 
of  documentary  motion  pictures  started  several  years 
ago  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  It  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  civic  and  educational  groups  upon  request 
to  the  Ford  Public  Relations  Efept.,  Detroit. 

New  Materials  on  Job  Opportunities  . .  .  are  being 
published  constantly  by  the  goveniment  and  other 
agencies.  Local  public  employment  offices  often 
have  sets  of  “job  briefs”  detailing  the  outlook  for 
various  kinds  of  local  employment,  while  all  State 
Employment  Services  have  information  of  that  type. 
The  Federal  Security  Agency’s  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  at  present  is  distributing  a  13-page 
list  of  job  bulletins  that  are  available.  Still  another 
job-information  document  is  distributed  by  the 
Women’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Called 
“Your  Job  Future  After  High  School,”  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for  25c. 

One  new  book  on  jobs  has  appeared  recently.  It 
is  “106  Success  Opportunities:  An  Exploration  in 
the  World  of  Work,”  which  presents  discussions  of 
the  best  careers  available  today.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Arco  Publishing  Company,  48  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  and  costs  $2.50. 

”How  to  Talk  More  Effectively”  ...  by  Jean 
Bordeau,  is  a  new  textbook,  either  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion  or  for  high  school,  adult  or  college  classes,  on 
how  to  make  words  count.  Published  hy  the  Amer. 
Technical  Society,  Drexel  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  Chicago, 
the  book  is  particularly  keyed  for  those  who  are 
studying  salesmanship,  or  who  need  to  acquire  a 
certain  polish  at  public  speaking. 

A  New  Film  on  Intergroup  Relations  .  .  .  entitled 
“Picture  in  Your  Mind,”  has  been  produced  by  the 
International  Film  Foundation,  1600  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ignited  Nations. 
A  16-minute  presentation  in  color,  the  film  costs  $150. 

For  Groups  Studying  the  Community  .  .  .  the 
New  York  State  Citizens’  Council  has  devised  a 
form  on  which  they  can  rate  community  provisions 
for  education,  housing  and  planning,  religion,  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity,  economic  development,  cultural 
opportunities,  recreation,  health  and  welfare,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  community  organization.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  council  at  601  E.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 

Three  Social  Studies  Films  .  .  .  recently  have  been 
announced  by  Coronet,  65  E.  South  Water,  Chicago 
1,  Ill.  All  one-reel,  the  titles  are  “Ancient  Rome,” 
“Life  in  Hot,  Dry  Lands,”  “Life  in  Mediterranean 
Lands.”  The  first  two  are  for  intermediate  grades, 
junior  and  senior  high,  the  third  for  elementary 
grades  and  junior  high.  All  are  priced  at  $45  in 
black  and  white,  $90  in  color. 

A  Film  on  Aluminum  Powders  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  from  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
Motion  Picture  Dept.,  821  S.  12th  St.,  Louisville  1, 
Ky.  “The  Tale  of  the  Powdered  Pig,”  as  it  is  called, 
describes  the  uses  to  which  aluminum  powders  and 
pastes  are  put,  pictures  the  process  of  converting 
bauxite  into  aluminum. 
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